THE TRUE STORY OF MARCO POLO. 


By Noah Brooks. 


[ This story was begun in the June number. ] 

Chapter XVII. 

THE POLO BROTHERS INTRODUCE WESTERN 
SIEGE ARTILLERY. 

FTER Marco had visi¬ 
ted Yunnan, he made 
an excursion into Bur- 
mah and Bengal. Re¬ 
turning to Cathay, he 
next describes some of 
the cities of the south¬ 
ern part of that Em¬ 
pire, and proceeds to 
relate a curious circumstance connected with 
the capture of the city of Saianfu, or Siang- 
yang-fu, as it is now called, one of the cities 
of Manzi, the province lying south of the Yel¬ 
low River. He says: 

Now you must know that this city held out against 
the Great Khan for three years after the rest of Manzi 
had surrendered. The Great Khan’s troops made in¬ 
cessant attempts to take it, but they could not succeed 
because of the great and deep waters that were round 
about it, so that they could approach from one side only, 
which was the north. And I tell you they never would 
have taken it, but for a circumstance that I am going to 
relate. 

You must know that when the Great Khan’s host had 
lain three years before the city without being able to 
take it, they were greatly chafed thereat. Then Messer 
Nicolo Polo and Messer Maffeo and Messer Marco said: 

** We could find you a way of forcing the city to surrender 
speedily”; whereupon those of the army replied, that 
they would be right glad to know how that should be. 
All this talk took place in the presence of the Great 
Khan. For messengers had been despatched from the 
camp to tell him that there was no taking the city by 
blockade, for it continually received supplies of victual 
from those sides which they were unable to invest: and 
the Great Khan had sent back word that take it they 
must, and find a way how. Then spoke up the two 
brothers and Messer Marco, the son, and said: “Great 
Prince, w’e have with us among our followers men who 
are able to construct mangonels which shall cast such 
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great stones that the garrison will never be able to stand 
them, but will surrender at once, as soon as the man¬ 
gonels or trebuchets shall have shot into the town.” 

The Khan bade them with all his heart have such 
mangonels made as speedily as possible. Now, Messer 
Nicolo and his brother and his son immediately caused 
timber to be brought, as much as they desired, and fit 
for the work in hand. And they had two men among 
their followers, a German and a Neslorian Christian, 
who were masters of that business, and these they di¬ 
rected to construct two or three mangonels capable of 
casting stones of 300-pounds weight. Accordingly they 
made three fine mangonels, each of which cast stones 
of 300-pounds weight and more. And when they were 
complete and ready for use, the Emperor and the others 
were greatly pleased to see them, and caused several 
stones to be shot in their presence; whereat they mar¬ 
veled greatly and greatly praised the w'ork. And the 
Khan ordered that the engines should be carried to his 
army which w^as at the leaguer of Saianfu. 

And when the engines were got to the camp they 
w'ere forthwith set up, to the great admiration of the 
Tartars. And what shall I tell you? When the en¬ 
gines were set up and put in gear, a stone wms shot from 
each of them into the town. These took effect among 
the buildings, crashing and smashing through every 
thing with huge din and commotion. And when the 
townspeople witnessed this new and strange visitation 
they were so astonished and dismayed that they wist not 
what to do or say. They took counsel together, but no 
counsel could be suggested how to escape from these 
engines, for the thing seemed to them to be done by sor¬ 
cery. They declared that they were all dead men if they 
yielded not, so they determined to surrender on such 
conditions as they could get. 

So the men of the city surrendered, and were received 
to terms; and this all came about through the exertions 
of Messer Nicolo and Messer Maffeo and Messer 
Marco; and it was no small matter. For this city and 
province is one of the best that the Great Khan pos¬ 
sesses, and brings him in great revenues. 

There is some uncertainty about the story, as 
here told by Marco, for it is related in history 
that the city was reduced at a period earlier 
than the time of the visit of the Polos; but it 
is possible that there has been a mistake made 
in the dates, as recorded by the Chinese histo¬ 
rians. But, in any case, the employment of 
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novel engines of war, by the advice of strangers 
from the West, was an actual fact; all histo¬ 
ries agree as to that. A mangonel was an 
engine of timber designed to throw great stones 
a long distance with terrific force, exactly as 
described by Marco. In those ancient times, 
before the invention of gunpowder, it was cus¬ 
tomary to use these, and also arblasts, or bows 
of steel or horn, so tough and strong that the 
string had to be drawn back to the trigger by a 
lever, or a winch. Another contrivance for 
throwing bolts and stones was the catapult, and 
another was the ballista. It is related that 


pass and repass on its waters a great number of vessels, 
and more wealth and merchandize than on all the rivers 
and all the seas of Christendom put together! It seems 
indeed more like a Sea than a River. Messer Marco 
Polo said that he once beheld at that city 15,000 vessels 
at one time. And you may judge, if this dty, of no great 
size, has such a number, how many must there be alto¬ 
gether, considering that on the banks of this river there 
are more than sixteen provinces and more than 200 great 
cities, besides towns and villages, all possessing vessels ? 

Messer Marco Polo aforesaid tells us that he heard 
from the officer employed to collect the Great Khan’s 
duties on this river that there passed upstream 200,000 
vessels in the year, without counting those that passed 
down ! Indeed as it has a course of such great length, 



CATAPULTS, MANGONELS, AND OTHER ANCIENT MACHINES FOR THROWING STONES, ARROWS, AND VARIOUS MISSILES. 
FROM ILLUSTRATIONS IN MARCO POLo's BOOK. 


burning stuff to corrupt the air was sometimes 
thrown into a city by the besiegers who used 
these machines. The machines u§ed by the 
Saracens were called trebuchets; and that is a 
name sometimes applied to the mangonel. 

The Yang-tse-Kiang river aroused the admi¬ 
ration of Marco, and he devotes much space to 
an account of its vastness and the volume of its 
commerce. The Chinese name for the stream 
is “ Son of the Ocean,” so great is its depth and 
width. Of it the traveler says : 

And I assure you this river flows so far and traverses 
so many countries and cities that in good sooth there 


and receives so many other navigable rivers, it is no 
wonder that the merchandize which is borne on it is of 
vast amount and value. And the article in largest quan¬ 
tity of all is salt, which is carried by this river and its 
branches to all the cities on their banks, and thence to 
the other cities in the interior. 

The vessels which ply on this river are decked. They 
have but one mast, but they are of great burthen, for I 
can assure you they carry, reckoning by our weight, from 
4000 to 12,000 cantars each. In going upstream they 
have to be hauled, for the current is so strong that they 
could not make head in any other manner. Now the 
tow-line, which is some 300 paces in length, is made of 
nothing but cane. ’T is in this way : they have those great 
canes of which I told you before that they are some fif¬ 
teen paces in length ; these they take and split from end 
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to end into many slender strips, and then they twist 
these strips together so as to make a rope of any length 
they please. And the ropes so made are stronger than 
if they were made of hemp. 

There are at many places on this river hills and rocky 
eminences on which the idol-monasteries and other edi¬ 
fices are built; and you find on its shores a constant 
succession of villages and inhabited places. 

There is very little exaggeration in this ac¬ 
count. By twelve thousand cantars we should 
understand that the traveler refers to a weight 
equal to a little more than five hundred tons, 
which is a large cargo. The “ idol-monasteries” 
of Marco Polo still stand on tlie rocky islets of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang; they are Buddhist monas¬ 
teries and are known as Orphan Rock, Golden 
Island, and Silver Island. And they are very 
picturesque features of the river scenery. 



SILVER ISLAND. 


Chapter XVIII. 

AMONG THE ISLES OF INDIA. 

We have already said that the first accounts 
ever written of the countries lying to the south 
and east of China were the work of Marco 
Polo. It should not be understood that he 
visited all the islands of the Indian archipelago, 
but from others he learned what he has set 
down in his book concerning those regions of 
the world, then unknown to Europe except by 
very vague and misty report. And, considering 
that the information which he acquired is given 
us at second hand, it must be admitted that 
very few mistakes have been made in his narra¬ 
tive. Marco introduces his account of the isles 



AN ISLAND MONASTERY. 

of India with a description of Chinese sea-going 
vessels, which we shall not repeat. 

The ships of the Great Khan were better for 
navigation in distant seas than those of Europe 
were in Marco’s time. They were better than 
the vessels with which Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic and discovered the coast of America. 
But the Chinese have made no progress since 
that day. They build their junks, as they are 
called, just as they did one thousand years 
ago. Still, it is to be noted that the Mongols, 
or Chinese, invented and used water-tight com- 
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partments in ships; and our modem ship-build¬ 
ers have copied the Chinese in this respect, at 
least, even although the Chinese have not in¬ 
vented anything of importance to mariners 
since then. 

Now let us see what Marco has to say about 
Japan; for that is the country which he names 
Chipangu, and which was variously known af¬ 
terward in those days of spelling by sound, as 
Cipango, Zipangu, and Zumpango. 

Marco is describing to us the countries sub¬ 
ject to the Great Khan; and Cipango was in¬ 
teresting to him for the reason that Kublai 
Khan had lately sent an expedition against it. 
He says: 

Chipangu is an Island towards the east in the high 
seas, 1500 miles distant from the Continent; and a very 
great Island it is. 

The people are white, civilized, and well-favored. 
They are Idolaters, and are dependent on nobody. And 
I can tell you the quantity of gold they have is endless; 
for they find it in their own Islands, and the King does 
not allow it to be exported. Moreover, few merchants 
visit this country because it is so far from the main land, 
and thus it comes to pass that their gold is abundant 
beyond all measure. 

I will tell you a wonderful thing about the Palace of 
the Lord of that Island. You must know that he hath 
a great Palace which is entirely roofed with fine gold, 
just as our churches are roofed with lead, insomuch that 
it would scarcely be possible to estimate its value. More¬ 
over, all the pavement of the Palace, and the floors of 
the chambers are entirely of gold, in plates like slabs of 
stone, a good two-fingers thick; and the windows also 
are of gold, so that altogether the richness of this Palace 
is past all bounds and all belief. 

They have also pearls in abundance; which are of a 
rose color, but fine, big, and round, and quite as valuable 
as the white ones. In this Island some of the dead are 
buried, and others are burnt. When a body is burnt, 
they put one of these pearls in the mouth, for such is 
their custom. They have also quantities of other pre¬ 
cious stones. 

Kublai, the Grand Khan who now reigneth, having 
heard much of the immense wealth that was in this Isl¬ 
and, formed a plan to get possession of it. For this pur¬ 
pose he sent two of his Barons with a great navy, and 
a great force of horse and foot. These Barons were able 
and valiant men, one of them called Abacan and the 
other VONSAINCHIN, and they weighed wdth all their 
company from the ports of 2 ^yton and Kinsay, and put 
out to sea. 

They sailed until they reached the Island aforesaid, 
and there they landed, and occupied the open country 
and the villages, but did not succeed in getting posses¬ 
sion of any city or castle. And so a disaster befell them, 
as I shall now relate. 


It was this part of Marco’s story that was 
greatly disbelieved in Europe when he returned 
to tell of the wonders he had seen in the far 
East. Possibly his account of the marvelous 
adventures of Khan’s generals in Cipango threw 
doubt on his whole story. The expedition was 
a failure, and it is likely that each of the leaders 
attempted to put the blame upon the other; 
the result was a long and curious tale of ad¬ 
venture which, although you may some day 
like to read it for yourselves, need not be told 
here. 

But the marvels of the fabled island of Ci¬ 
pango took strong hold of the European ima¬ 
gination, after a while. As we have already 
said, Columbus expected to reach India and 
Cathay by sailing westward, and one of the 



THE THREE ASIATIC RHINOCEROSES. INDIAN (UPPER) SUMA¬ 
TRAN (LOWER) JAVANESE (MIDDLE). 


objects of his search was the rich island of Ci¬ 
pango. 

When he happened on those islands which 
he called mistakenly the West Indies, he w^as 
afraid that he had missed Cipango, and he a.sked 
the natives where the land of gold (Cipango) 
was situated; when they pointed to the south, 
he made up his mind that he had sailed by the 
northern point of Cipango and had fallen upon 
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one of the Indian islands. Later on, in 1498, 
after the discovery of America, John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian sailed on an expedition into 
the west, and they too were searching for the 
wealthy island of Cipango, which of course 
they never found. 

Marco gives glowing accounts of the great 
maritime cides of Kinsay and 2 ^yton, on the 
eastern and southeastern coast of China. The 
modern name of Kinsay is Hangchau, and it 
w^as in Marco’s time a port of the very first im¬ 
portance. It is the capital of Chinkiang. Zay- 
ton w^as the port from which the Khan’s fleets 
sailed for the capture of Japan, and from that 
port also sailed Marco Polo and his father and 
uncle on their final return to Europe, when 
they took with them the bride of the Persian 
Khan. Zayton was what is now known as 
Chinchau, or Tsienchau, south from Hang¬ 
chau. The city was famous, among other 
things, for a peculiar, rich, and glossy silk 
which got its name, satin^ from a change of the 
name of the city iZayton, or Zaituni, where it 
was made and exported. In the same way 
calico takes its name from the Indian city, 
Calicut, and cambric from Cambrai. Kinsay 
and Zayton were also objects of Columbus’s 
search on his first and second voyages. 

Another region in the eastern archipelago 
noted by Marco is Cochin China, which he 
calls Chamba. Cochin China was conquered 
by the Great Khan, and Marco visited the 
country in 1285. he says. At that time, ac¬ 
cording to Marco Polo, the King had a great 
many wives; and he also had, “ between sons 
and daughters, 326 children, of whom at least 
150 were men fit to carry arms.” Of the pro¬ 
ductions of the country he says: 

There are very great numbers of elephants in this 
kingdom, and they have lignaloes in great abundance. 
They have also extensive forests of the wood called 
Bomis^ which is jet-black, and of which chessmen and 
pen-cases are made. 

Elephants are still very numerous in Cochin 
China; and ebony, the jet-black wood of which 


Marco speaks, is also brought from there. 
We are to understand that lignaloes is the 
antique name for aloes-wood — a vegetable 
product from which is prepared the drug 
known in medicine as aloes. 

The other countries of which Marco speaks 
are Java, of which he gives a very meager ac¬ 
count; Sumatra, which he calls “Java the 
Less,” and divers other islands, which are diffi¬ 
cult now for us to identify on the modem 
map. Concerning the strange things he saw 
in Sumatra, Marco says : 

This also is an independent kingdom, and the people 
have a language of their own; but they are just like 
beasts, without laws or religion. They call themselves 
subjects of the Great Khan, but they pay him no tribute; 
indeed they are so far away that his men could not go 
thither. Still all these Islanders declare themselves to be 
his subjects, and sometimes they send him curiosities as 
presents. There are wild elephants in the country, and 
numerous unicorns, which are very nearly as big. They 
have hair like that of a buffalo, feet like those of an ele¬ 
phant, and a horn in the middle of the forehead, which is 
black and very thick. They do no mischief, however, with 
the horn, but with the tongue alone; for this is covered 
all over with long and strong prickles, and when savage 
with any one they crush him under their knees and then 
rasp him with their tongue. The head resembles that 
of a wild boar, and they carry it ever bent toward the 
ground. They delight much to abide in mire and mud. 
’T is a passing ugly beast to look upon. There are also 
monkeys here in great numbers and of sundry kinds; 
and goshawks as black as crows. These are very large 
birds and capital for fowling. 

Marco confounds the rhinoceros with the 
fabulous unicorn, as many other writers of the 
olden time have done. The unicorn, which 
was represented as “ fighting for the crown ” 
with the lion, was something like the horse with 
a single horn in his forehead. There was no 
such creature; but the rhinoceros, then very 
little known, was mistaken for the unicorn. But 
the Sumatra rhinoceros usually has two horns; 
it is the Indian beast of this family that has but 
one horn. If Marco Polo had with his own 
eyes seen the so-called unicorn of Sumatra, he 
doubtless would have been very much puzzled. 


{To be continued.) 
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